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brack and others. Meyer's arguments that the account in Herodotus is 
colored by Athenian perversion of the facts has been rather generally 
accepted. On the basis of the pre-Periclean evidence and the evident 
admiration expressed for Pausanias by Thucydides, Wright supports and 
furthers this view. But the only new elements which he brings into the 
discussion in attempting a reconstruction of the detailed movements of 
the battle have not gained my credence. Induced by a statement in the 
Laches of Plato, he explains the final movement of the Greek forces 
which brings on the battle as a " feigned retreat with the deliberate pur- 
pose of drawing the Persians" into a depression disadvantageous to 
them. The victory is due to this feigned retreat, an evidence of the 
" consummate strategy " of Pausanias. I can not but doubt the wisdom 
of basing Pausanias' claim to strategic ability upon a movement which 
exposed a somewhat inferior Greek force to attack, when it was separated 
into three distinct divisions, one of which did not seem to get into the 
fighting at all. For these are the actual facts of the battle as they 
appear in Herodotus — and after all is said and done we must still rely 
upon him alone for the general outline of the engagment. 

Wright's dissertation furnishes an excellent starting-point for any 
future discussion of the campaign, because of the completeness of the 
evidence here collected. It would have been advisable to insert Grundy's 
map of the battlefield, to which Wright continually refers, instead of the 
complicated tabulation of the evidence which appears at the end. 

W. L. Westeemann 

University of Minnesota 



History of U-Stems in Greek. By William Cybus Gunnebson. 
Chicago dissertation. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1905. Pp. 72. $0.75. 

That the border-line is an unfavorable locality for the development of 
pronounced character is a patent and potent fact in political geography 
as it is in philological geography, and vice versa. Hence the clamoring 
need of patient, self-sacrificing investigation into the facts concerning the 
half-consonant vowel-stems. We therefore gladly welcome this thesis, 
bristling with facts and theories; though the interpretation of these facts 
is often — one might almost fear too often — left to the reader. If the 
author errs in this matter, it is in the rare direction of modesty, which 
prevents him from determining what as yet no one can determine. 

After the preliminary discussion of w-stems in other Indo-European 
languages, the author plunges at once into the theme, distinguishing 
between stems in w and stems in u. These give each two sub-heads, 
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according as the u- or w-stems develop into a noun or an adjective, these 
finally being differentiated according as their genitive is constructed by 
the ending -eos (resp. -«a>s), or -«os. 

The author's practice does not seem consistent in the matter of bring- 
ing etymological cognates down to the latest development; e. g., on p. 13 
Skt. daru is not brought down to Eng. " tree," although, just before, Skt. 
janu — Eng. "knee." On p. 14 we are told: "Greek nouns in -rus are 
feminine, with one exception;" but this exception is not given us until 
we reach p. 44. A cross-reference would have helped. One questions 
the value of many or prolonged quotations from the Etym. Mag. or 
Choeroboscus (cf ., e. g., p. 28), whose statements are often mere guesses, 
nor even especially happy guesses at that. One longs often to see the 
more rigid application of the chronological antecedence to aid in deter- 
mining which of variant or duplicate forms may be the older and probably 
the original one. When the material is scant, as often, this is of course 
impossible; but citing a sole example from the Middle Ages (p. 28) can 
scarcely lend much aid to an investigation into the origins of forms. We 
still think that a careful sifting and chronological arranging of the 
Belegstellen for forms like -n-oktms as vs. Tr6\.rjos, etc. (pp. 23, 28, etc.), 
would do more toward proving to be a fact what is otherwise only a prob- 
lematic theory. On p. 33 we read that " in Homer the o-stem forms, 
nom. sg. vtds, ace. sg. vlov, voc. sg. v'U, are frequent." With the excellent 
material at hand in these days for studying the Homeric Sprachge- 
brauch, we should have expected and gladly welcomed statistics here. 
Such statistics the author does give most acceptably on pp. 36 ff., while 
opening up the subject of nouus in -Ss, gen. -vos. As the reviewer has 
devoted no little study to the formation of the verbals in -tos and the 
differing verb-stems on which these verbals are built (cf. articles on the 
Sophoclean use of verbals, in Am. Jour. Phil. XIII), he would fain have 
known to what extent the nouns in -rvs (p. 46) follow the usus of the 
verbals in -tos in the matter of their formation from this or that tense- 
stem of the verb; but we are not enlightened. No accent is placed on 
TptTTvs, p. 48. The thesis closes with an alphabetical list and grouping 
of the ca. 453 words which in all available MSS and inscriptions present 
themselves as the material from which to develop the above theories. 

One is familiar with the dictum: a poor poet should be criticized not 
at all, a medium poet leniently, an excellent poet mercilessly. Judged 
by this dictim, the valuable thesis before us deserves a vastly severer 
criticism than the reviewer has accorded it. In the immediate future no 
one will be able to accomplish aught in this especial and especially diffi- 
cult field without using it. 

Charles Edward Bishop 

College op William and Mary 



